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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means 
"eleven." Eleven Images from a single artist. Eleven artists in 
eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The 
artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as 
the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staffs theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 

This Month 

As rising tides and warming temperatures shape a new world, 
American artist, Diana Cheren Nygren, fantasizes an east 
coast harbor city and a future in which the people can no 
longer go to the beach to beat the heat and must take to the 
rooftops for relief. At once humorous and, then again, not-so- 
much, these images make it increasingly clear that there is a 
crisis looming, foreshadowed by dramatic skyscapes, and 
the search for rest and relaxation will soon be quite futile. 
Unlike the disarray and improbability of some collage 
artists' creations, Diana's carefully-crafted photomontages are 
smooth, logical, and observe the laws of physics. Their visual 
plausibility is essential to the impact of their message; this is 
not a dream and the question of where one will put a beach 
chair needs an answer soon...before the trees are gone. 




Armageddon 

Like many of the photographs in this series, the foundation for this image was a cityscape 
photograph that I took largely because I found the buildings beautiful. In this one, I particularly 
love the pastel colors of the Manhattan structures. While the images in this series are very 
deliberately assembled, there is an element of happenstance, too, in which they tell me a story 
that I did not anticipate. It was a delightful surprise, as this picture came together, to discover 
how pathetic the little puddle on the roof looks when this man in his bathing suit takes it in, the 
ultimate disappointment of his hopes for a swim. 
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Grey Skies 


For reasons that I can't identify, this series makes me think of a poem that I loved as a child, 
from Robert Louis Stevenson's "A Child's Garden of Verses." I think it has something to do 
with both the innocence of a child, but also the relentless persistence of nature and water in 
particular. 

At the Seaside 


When I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 

My holes were empty like a cup, 

In every hole the sea came up, 

Till it could come no more. 






































Hey Down There 

While there is a real urgency about the future and climate change in these images, I hope that 
viewers can also appreciate their humor. Many of them are unsettling, but I also want them at 
some level simply to be fun. 



This is actually one of my favorite images from the series. I am partial to blues and I find this 
scene aesthetically pleasing. But I also just really love these two women. They were two friends 
hanging out at the beach. The large brick stairwell encasement jutting up in between them 
does so much to their relationship. The woman on the right looks like she might take a back¬ 
ward swan dive off the edge at any moment. That would probably not go very well. 




































































































































Mars Invasion 

Friends, perhaps trying to find quiet or a bit of sun in the city. Sunbathers on roof tops, it is 
not an entirely unfamiliar sight. But what if, instead, this were a green roof, or if it had been 
landscaped with trees and a garden? I can't help but wonder how this image would feel then 
Whether these friends could find a different kind of peace and escape there and we would 
see it as a haven. 





























































Rooftop Swimming Pool 

The people in this photograph are actually my family. Part of what I like about shooting at 
the beach is capturing people in a state of relaxation, at ease and utterly unself-conscious. 

It makes a certain sense that, in light of this, the pictures of my family at the beach are almost 
indistinguishable from those of strangers - the way I relate to them as a subject is the same. 








































Gas Station 

This abandoned gas station stands in a recently revitalized neighborhood in Boston. When 
I took the photograph, I was drawn to how beautiful I found the crumbling structure. So I 
was struck by how quickly that beauty dissolved once I flooded the gas station and placed 
two of my children in it. The structure becomes much more ominous. My once happy 
children, frolicking at the beach, now seem lost, parentless and wandering, and the long 
defunct security camera becomes sinister and menacing. 























































































Where To Put My Beach Chair 

I recently came across a wonderful quote. I can't seem to find any attribution, so my 
apologies to whoever said or wrote this for not recognizing you directly. 

"When we are finally surrounded by the concrete jungle, man will start building forests." 

Maybe it could happen. The German company GreenCity Solutions has come up with a 
brilliant installation called a CityTree. It is a sort of high-backed bench with a large panel 
that is covered in mosses that are particularly good at absorbing pollutants from the air. 





















Landing 

Part of my thinking, in constructing these images, was that resituating the beachgoers would 
change how we read them. So that my children, who were quite content wading in the water, 
seem lost and abandoned when they are placed in a flooded gas station. Yet somehow I feel 
like the couple on the roof in this picture manages to retain a sense of leisure and intimacy. 
They themselves are unchanged, although we might be bothered by their seeming oblivious¬ 
ness to the plane passing a little close for comfort, or confused about where they are going 
and what fate they are about to meet. Their love for each other is still palpable, but is now 
also a little sad. 






































































































































Rooftop Pool Number 2 

The primary shot was taken from the hallway window in a hotel in downtown Boston. My 
husband and I had gone there to celebrate our 20th wedding anniversary. But my favorite 
Dart of this image is the people in the pool. They come from a photograph I shot at Elafonisi 
Deach on Crete. The group was sitting, talking, in shallow water and one woman was wearing 
one of those pillows made to help you sleep more comfortably on an airplane. I am still 
mystified by what that pillow was possibly doing for her. 













































Bottled Water 

When I look at the original photograph of this woman on the beach in Falmouth, Massachusetts, 
I am struck by a sense of incongruity in seeing someone drink bottled water on the beach. One 
can see the sad implications of an ocean full of plastic play out. To me, that dimension of the 
original photograph makes this construction particularly fitting. She stands above the city with 
her bottle of water, the world around her seeming almost aflame, the end of days at hand. The 
bottle stands in for all that is responsible for that end. 




























































Have a Nice Day - by Spike Milligan 

'Help, help,' said a man. 'I'm drowning.' 

'Hang on,' said a man from the shore. 

'Help, help,' said the man. 'I'm not clowning.' 

'Yes, I know, I heard you before. 

Be patient dear man who is drowning, 

You, see I've got a disease. 

I'm waiting for a Doctor J. Browning. 

So do be patient please.' 

'How long,' said the man who was drowning. 'Will it take for the Doc to arrive? 1 
'Not very long,' said the man with the disease. 'Till then try staying alive.' 

'Very well,' said the man who was drowning. 'I'll try and stay afloat. 

By reciting the poems of Browning 
And other things he wrote.' 

'Help, help,' said the man with the disease, 'I suddenly feel quite ill.' 

'Keep calm.' said the man who was drowning, 'Breathe deeply and lie quite still.' 
'Oh dear,' said the man with the awful disease. 'I think I'm going to die.' 
'Farewell,' said the man who was drowning. 

Said the man with the disease, 'goodbye.' 

So the man who was drowning, drownded 
And the man with the disease past away. 

But apart from that, 

And a fire in my flat, 

It's been a very nice day. 
























































































































































Artist Interview - Diana Cheren Nygren 

Hello, Diana, and welcome to Dek Unu. Beautiful images! 

How did you get started in the Arts? 

I think I have spent more or less my whole life learning how to look 
and how to think about what I am looking at I met my husband in 
graduate school studying Art History, and both my father-in-law and 
brother-in-law are art historians, which means that looking at art 
continues to be a central practice in my adult life That may be part 
of why photography suits me as a form of artistic practice Traditional 
photography is, in large part, a process of recording interesting 
(either visually, or by virtue of subject matter) things that you 
observe The art historian and the photographer must both be careful 
visual observers of something outside of themselves 
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SP- Rembrandt " ©Diana Cheren Nygren 

My childhood was filled with rug hooking, knitting, embroidery, 
calligraphy watercolors - basically any artistic craft I could get my 
hands on. In high school, I focused fairly intensely on drawing I 
then did a series of internships for an architectural firm. My 
mother was a graphic designer and she taught me a fair amount 
over the years After my daughter was born, I started to design 
clothes for her and launched a children’s clothing line which I 



designed and sold in boutiques. As part of the business, I began 
designing my own fabrics. When my clothing line finally shut its 
doors, I continued to play with textile design and created wall¬ 
papers, fabrics, and miscellaneous home furnishings. 

How did you get started in photography? 

It was during my stint as a children’s clothing designer that I 
really became interested in photography as a professional path. 

I did all of the photography for my website and the catalogs. But 
my first connection occurred when I was 16.1 went to live with 
family friends in Florence, Italy, for the summer My parents had 
given me a Pentax K1000 camera for my birthday. The husband 
in my host family, Alfonso, was retired and practicing photog¬ 
raphy full time. That summer, he and I spent hours shooting an 
exhibition of Arnoldo Pomodoro’s sculptures at the Forte di 
Belvedere discussing the finer points of light, f-stop, depth of 
field, and shutter speed 



SP- Cindy Sherman" $ Diana Cheren Nygren 


My undergraduate thesis was on Diane Arbus. I was particularly 
drawn to the way she captured “unusual’’ people with a sympath¬ 
etic and loving eye, with a combination of warmth and humor. I 
also love the work of Cindy Sherman. Inspired by both of them, 




when I got serious about my own photography and began studying 
at New England School of Photography, I bought a little twin lens 
reflex camera. That foundation continues to shape the way I frame 
images. 

Many photographers remember a first "successful" photo. 

After I graduated from college I took a relatively soulless job in 
order to make enough money to live on my own. The saving grace 
was that I began taking photography classes in the evenings at the 
New England School of Photography. That was when I began to be 
truly confident in my work. I think the first photograph I was really 
proud of was taken in Boston’s Chinatown during the Chinese New 
Year celebration. 

Originally, you did "straight" photography? 

Until very recently I was firmly committed to ‘ straight’’ photog¬ 
raphy. In the spring of 2018. I participated in an artists' residency in 
Norway organized by the Light Grey Art Lab out of Minneapolis. I 
thought long and hard and did a fair amount of research in plan¬ 
ning a project for the residency. 

In researching Norwegian history and culture. I became obsessed 
with Norwegian folklore and the degree to which it was rooted in the 
struggle to grapple with the country’s rugged landscape. I am a big 
fan of David Levinthal’s "Barbie" photographs, and Davis and Davis’ 
images of scenes constructed with toys I ultimately conceived of a 
project using a combination of figures from model train collections 
and the Norwegian landscape itself to comment on the inspirations 
behind the folklore tradition and its value system The final images, 
however, still belonged to the tradition of photography as a record 
of what has appeared before the lens. 

But "When the Trees Are Gone" is, both in technique and 
concept, a long way from straight photography. 

As I began to work with my images from Norway I was enthralled 
with the magic of the landscape itself. Its lines reminded me of 


Chinese scroll paintings. So I began playing with the photographs 
in Photoshop, converting them into layers to which I applied 
various painterly effects in order to give a feel similar to Chinese 
scroll paintings. I have done textile design, web design, and 
graphic design over the years, so I had some facility with online 
design and illustration programs. But those were the first images I 
produced in which I allowed Photoshop manipulation to become 
part of my photography practice itself 





Untitled 1 ©Diana Cheren Nygren 


Since then, you have developed both extraordinary facility 
and clear confidence in digital tools and techniques. 

I think the biggest “aha” moment came when I started the Atelier 
class at the Griffin Museum of Photography. I cannot advocate 
strongly enough for continuing to take classes no matter how fully 
formed one feels as an artist. I am especially in favor of taking 
classes in an unfamiliar style or process. The Atelier pushed me to 
experiment with projects and styles far outside of my comfort 
zone. I never would have imagined I would do a project like “When 
the Trees are Gone” until the moment I started to construct the 
images. 



Based on your training and experience, do you see an 
intersection between painting and photography? 

My training teaches me to value an awareness of one’s medium, 
and I think this latest work begins to reflect that a bit. Digital photog¬ 
raphy, especially grants the artist the ability to simultaneously pre¬ 
sent a subject as something that has been seen in the world and, 
through software, to manipulate that image to tell a story that may or 
my not have ever existed in a literal way I am a huge fan of straight 
photography. So much of photography arises out of noticing things 
in the world that others may not have a chance to see or pass over 
But I think as a form of fine art, it makes sense to try to do some¬ 
thing different - something which involves using the traits of the 
medium at your disposal to say something personal or to comment 
on the world 



Balos Beach Abstraction ©Diana Cheren Nygren 

My photographs are. first and foremost, compositions of color and 
line within the confines of the edges of the paper on which they are 
printed. My sense of what makes a great photograph is rooted in 
the successful construction of a beautiful composition. This is part 
of why I love square images. Within the square format, the compo¬ 
sition itself becomes primary. The viewer responds first to the ab¬ 
stract arrangement of color and line, and only secondarily to sub¬ 
ject matter. This preference on my part may be rooted in my history 


with both paintings and to a lesser extent, with architecture, an art 
form which is in large part about structuring space. However, 
though my criteria for a strong image come from painting, I also 
see the importance of defining photography on its own terms, not 
in relation to painting. And I think my latest work tries to do that a 
little, although ironically at the same time, approaching even closer 
to painting by become a construction of the artist's imagination. 

Your work is also world-aware. Other training? Politics? 
Literature? Have "civilian" studies informed your art? 

In college, my training as an art historian was strongly influenced 
by one of my T.A.s, Howard Lay, who was a student of the art 
historian T.J. Clark. From him, I developed an approach to art 
history that foregrounds the socio-political context in which art is 
created Critical theory and an understanding of history, politics, 
language, and the broader surrounding culture are important keys 
in thinking about how to understand an art object. I followed T.J. 
Clark to UC Berkeley for graduate studies and I settled on Soviet 
Art as my area of specialization, in large part because of how 
vividly and articulately artistic production and politics were 
entwined during that period. Artists wrote about politics and 
politicians wrote and spoke about art making. My approach to 
studying Soviet visual arts involved reading and taking classes in 
Soviet history, learning Russian, and taking courses in Russian 
literature. 

Are you part of a photo community or do you go at it alone? 

I : m lucky to be part of a strong photography community in the 
Boston area. The Griffin Museum has been an invaluable 
resource to me in finding my place within that community. I also 
have a critique group I’m working with and colleagues I’ve met 
through workshops and portfolio reviews. A local photographer, 
Yorgos Efthymiades, started a show in the Boston area called 
"The Curated Fridge." It is a free call for entries - small works - 
four times a year Each call is curated by a different figure in 
the photography community (critics, curators, book editors, etc ). 


All of the selected work is arranged by the curator on Yorgos’ 
refrigerator and there is a party at which many of the selected 
artists, as well as other photographers and enthusiasts, have a 
chance to connect and discuss their work. That has been a 
fantastic place to connect to other photographers. The work can be 
discouraging and I appreciate the positive support, but. perhaps 
more than that, I value having people I can trust to bounce things 
off of and to help me understand what is or is not working When 
trying to make a career out of fine art photography, there are so 
many questions to answer - questions regarding publishing, 
competitions, shows, reviews - and I’d be overwhelmed without 
knowing I had people I could turn to. 



Pineapple Kiss ®Oiana Cheren Nygren 

What's most satisfying about your work? What keeps you 
going? 

I find that what keeps me going the most is printing, printing, 
printing, and more printing It is easy with digital photography to 
become overwhelmed by the thousands of files that live on your 
computer. A computer weighed down with files is not especially 






gratifying Holding a full-sized physical print of an image you are 
proud of is affirming, and seeing it framed, even more so. Seeing 
someone else get excited about that image, or better yet, hanging 
it in their space, is definitely the best of all. 

What's most difficult about a life in the Arts, particularly a life 
in fine art photography? 

That’s a tough question. So many things are difficult. Many people 
can help guide your career in fine art photography, but there is no 
clear right way to be successful, and, in fact, there is no assurance 
that you will ever be successful. Maintaining confidence in myself 
and my work, among all the talented artists out there, and convin¬ 
cing myself that I am doing something worthwhile in producing it, is 
the hardest. 

But most people must "like/love/wow" your photo-art; I know 
we do! Have you received any other feedback that was par¬ 
ticularly helpful or meaningful? 

I find that often the critical reviews are the most helpful. For every 
critical response, you can probably find someone to say the oppo¬ 
site. But working through my own counter-arguments against 
those criticisms helps me to clarify what I think the work is about. 

I continue to see art - not only fine art, but fashion, architecture, 
fur-niture design, and the visual design of every object with which 
we surround ourselves - as critical in shaping our experiences and 
defining our sense of ourselves and our place in the world around 
us. 

How do you seek out opportunities for publication and 
shows? 

Finding publications and shows to submit to is perhaps one of the 
easier tasks for a fine art photographer There are so many 
resources, especially online Lenscratch is an incredibly useful 
website They list calls for entry along with other resources and 
associations. Feature Shoot also puts out some useful guides. 


For the gear-heads among us, talk about your equipment. 
Cameras? Lights? Setups? Software? Tricks of the trade? 

Once I began shooting digitally I was a loyal Canon user. I’ve 
had various bodies and am currently using a 5D Mark III. But in 
the last few years, I have been playing around with different 
camera makers. The first new camera I bought was a Fujifilm X- 
T2. A Canon feels as familiar to me as if it were an extension of 
myself. The X-T2 : however, was small enough that I could start 
carrying it with me in my bag at all times. The Fuji produces 
amazing colors, but I still think the Canon does a better job with 
tricky light situations I often shoot skies, sunsets, and late in the 
day, and the Canon handles that so well. Sometimes, I use a 
tripod or lights, but, for the most part, I like the spontaneity of 
seeing something I want to photograph and simply picking up the 
camera and taking the shot. 

I like large prints and have always wanted to go back to medium 
format, but digital medium format cameras are pricey, to say the 
least. In anticipation of my residency in Norway, I rented a Pentax 
645z The files are incredible - especially the colors - but the 
camera was definitely a bit big and heavy. I then tried renting a 
Canon 5DS thinking that it had the advantage not only of a large 
sensor, but also of working with my existing lenses, which would 
make the investment more palatable. Something about it I just 
didn’t love. So, this past fall, when Hasselblad came out with the 
XID IIC, I finally decided I was ready to spring for a medium 
format camera I love it I’m still getting used to it so I use it most 
of the time, but, eventually, I’ll settle into a routine in which I select 
one of my three cameras to use under based on the circum¬ 
stances. 

What's next? A new series, a show, travel, a collaboration? 

I am currently working on a book idea, but don’t have many details to 
share on that yet I have a couple of shows up for the month of 
March, I am headed to New York for a workshop in May and. then, 
there's a trip to Puerto Rico and one to Venice and Slovenia later in 
the summer. 


Thanks so much, Diana! How can we stay in touch? 

Please contact me at: 

Web: http://www.dianacherenn vQ ren.com 
Instagram: @dianacherennygrenphotography 
Facebook: Diana Cheren Nygren Photography 



Dek Unu Paperbooks 


MagCloud 


Visit www.magcloud com to buy the 
limited-editon pa perback issue of the 
March edition of Dek Unu 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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